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Smaller  but  Expandable: 

Assessing  Options  to  Regenerate  the  Army  of  2020 

Gratifying  though  this  rate  of  progress  is,  we  must  still  do  more.  Our  real 
problem  is  not  our  strength  today;  it  is  rather  the  vital  necessity  of  action 
today  to  ensure  our  strength  tomorrow.1 

— President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

The  U.S.  military  is  at  a  key  point  in  time  or  “moment  of  transition.”2  The  January 
2012  strategic  guidance  for  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD),  Sustaining  U.S.  Global 
Leadership:  Priorities  for  21st  Century  Defense,  describes  the  priorities,  missions  and 
changes  that  the  DoD  will  undertake  over  the  next  decade  as  part  of  this  transition.3  The 
guidance  reflects  the  Administration’s  appreciation  for  the  complex  and  uncertain  global 
security  environment  and  the  changing  U.S.  fiscal  circumstances.4  Similar  to  President 
Eisenhower’s  1958  State  of  the  Union  Message,  this  guidance  details  the  DoD  reforms 
required  over  the  coming  years  to  “ensure  our  strength  tomorrow.”5 

Part  of  this  reform  addresses  the  future  size  and  shape  of  the  military.  Sustaining 
U.S.  Global  Leadership:  Priorities  for  21st  Century  Defense  identifies  eight  broad 
principles  that  guide  the  services  with  developing  the  joint  force  of  2020. 6  The  principles 
include  maintaining  a  broad  portfolio  of  military  capabilities;  being  selective  as  to  which 
investments  to  make  now  vice  in  the  future;  rebuilding  readiness;  and  reducing  costs.  In 
discussing  how  the  DoD  will  maintain  future  capabilities,  the  guidance  states:  “DoD  will 
manage  the  force  in  ways  that  protect  its  ability  to  regenerate  capabilities  that  might  be 
needed  to  meet  future,  unforeseen  demands,  maintaining  intellectual  capital  and  rank 
structure  that  could  be  called  upon  to  expand  key  elements  of  the  force.”7  In  concert 
with  the  DoD  guidance,  the  Army  is  developing  and  refining  its  supporting  strategies. 


The  Army  communicated  its  approach  towards  Army  2020  to  Congress  and  also 

to  internal  and  external  audiences  through  the  Army’s  2012  posture  statement,  The 

Nation ’s  Force  of  Decisive  Action:  A  Statement  on  the  Posture  of  the  United  States 

Army  201 2.8  Correspondingly,  the  Army’s  2012  and  2013  strategic  planning  guidance 

documents  expanded  upon  this  approach.9  The  posture  statement  describes  a  force 

that  will  build  on  the  past  decade  of  transformation  and  remain  engaged  abroad  in 

support  of  obligations  while  emerging  from  budget  reductions  as  a  leaner  but  still  very 

capable  force  in  the  coming  years.10 

Over  the  next  five  years,  the  Army  will  decrease  its  end-strength  from  a 
peak  authorized  strength  of  about  570,000  to  490,000  Active  Army, 

358,000  to  353,500  Army  National  Guard  and  206,000  to  205,000  Army 
Reserve  Solders  as  directed.  Reducing  our  end  strength  over  a  deliberate 
ramp  through  the  end  of  fiscal  year  2017  allows  the  Army  to  .  .  .  facilitate 
reversibility  in  an  uncertain  strategic  environment.11 

An  outcome  of  DoD  and  Army  guidance  was  the  concept  of  reversibility  and 

expansibility:  a  plan  to  reduce  the  operating  force  in  a  way  that  preserves  the  Army’s 

ability  to  expand  select  capabilities  in  the  force  to  meet  future,  unforeseen  demands.12 

Correspondingly,  expansibility  became  a  tenet  of  the  Army’s  integrated  plan  for  2020. 

The  terms  ‘reversible’  and  ‘expandable’  are  contained  in  the  most  recent  published  DoD 

and  Army  strategic  guidance  documents.13  However,  a  few  months  after  issuing  the 

Army’s  posture  statement,  the  Army  adopted  the  terms  ‘Investment  and  Regeneration’ 

to  characterize  proactive,  measured  efforts  to  reduce  the  force  in  a  manner  that 

preserves  the  ability  to  restore  needed  capabilities  and  capacity  if  needed  for  future 

requirements.14 

Army  Investment  and  Regeneration  (l&R)  applies  to  most  of  the  operating  force 
in  four  major  categories:  Modular  Brigade  Combat  Teams  (BCTs),  support  formations 
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(functional  and  multifunctional  brigades),  echelon  above  brigade  enablers,  and  new 
capabilities.  What  the  Army  retains  and  develops  in  these  four  categories  will  form  the 
basis  of  the  requirements  for  regeneration.  Consequently,  l&R  will  impact  both  the 
operating  and  generating  force  and  the  overarching  concept  will  affect  both  the  active 
and  reserve  components. 

The  Army  has  already  developed  the  BCT  l&R  framework  in  some  detail  to 
enable  planning.  This  is  a  logical  leading  effort  as  the  quantity  and  internal  structure  of 
BCTs  in  the  force  influences  the  requirements  for  the  type  and  quantity  of  supporting 
enablers.15  Moreover,  responding  to  DoD  directives  to  reduce  endstrength,  the  Army 
has  already  decided  to  reduce  at  least  eight  active  BCTs  from  the  force  in  the  coming 
years  as  part  of  the  integrated  plan  for  Army  2020. 16  To  inform  emerging  BCT  l&R 
efforts  as  well  as  the  related  force  structure  modifications  across  the  operating  force, 
this  paper  will  focus  on  BCTs.  The  paper  highlights  observations  from  recent  Army 
expansion  efforts;  examines  existing  assumptions  guiding  BCT  l&R;  and  addresses  the 
Army  courses  of  action  for  BCT  l&R  that  are  still  in  development.  Finally,  the  paper 
examines  alternative  BCT  l&R  options,  and  proposes  recommendations  in  support  of 
l&R  as  part  of  an  integrated  Army  2020  force  structure  design  plan. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  paper  is  predicated  on  an  Army  proposal  that 
reorganizes  BCTs  from  the  existing  modular  BCTs  into  fewer,  but  much  more  capable, 
versatile  and  agile  organizations.  The  proposal  includes  the  addition  of  a  third  maneuver 
battalion  to  BCTs.  As  a  result  of  this  reorganization,  the  Army’s  BCTs  would  be  better 
suited  to  respond  to  future  security  challenges  while  remaining  within  the  490,000  active 
component  authorized  endstrength.  A  formal  announcement  of  force  structure 
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adjustments  related  to  this  proposal  is  expected  between  now  and  the  end  of  Fiscal 
year  201 3. 17 

Expansion  in  Recent  Years18 

Since  the  inception  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  the  U.S.  Military  has  undergone 
several  reform  initiatives.  These  initiatives  focused  on  matching  the  Army  structure  with 
fiscal  realities  to  best  meet  the  demands  of  the  strategic  environment.  For  the  decade 
following  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  a  series  of  DoD-wide  efforts  sought  to  reconfigure  the 
military  into  a  balanced,  effective  and  affordable  force.  These  reform  efforts  included  the 
1989-1990  Base  Force,  1993  Bottom-Up  Review,  1997  Quadrennial  Defense  Review 
(QDR)  and  2001  QDR.  As  Eric  Larsen  illustrates  in  his  chapter  in  Post-Cold  War 
Defense  Reform,  the  objectives  of  these  reform  initiatives  have  been:  downsizing  the 
force  to  an  acceptable  level  of  risk;  modernizing  the  force  to  ensure  that  it  retained  a 
qualitative  advantage;  reshaping  and  transforming  the  force  so  that  the  military  would 
remain  without  peer;  and  reforming  defense  practices.19  In  the  Base  Force  Review  and 
Bottom-Up  Review,  the  Army,  as  well  as  other  services,  significantly  reduced  their  force 
structure. 

Paradoxically,  through  all  four  reviews,  the  Army’s  scope  of  missions  in  support 
of  the  Nation’s  security  strategies  expanded  to  create  the  need  for  a  more  responsive, 
networked  and  expeditionary  force.20  These  expanded  roles  drove  increased  tension 
between  budget  constraints  and  readiness  requirements.  In  response,  the  2001  force 
transformation  effort  attempted  to  improve  the  capabilities  of  a  smaller  force  while 
meeting  an  increased  range  of  strategic  demands.21  The  Army’s  role  in  DoD 
transformation,  coupled  with  operations  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  eventually  led  to  a 
modest,  when  compared  to  the  force  reductions  during  1990-2000,  expansion  of  the 
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force  through  the  development  of  the  Interim  Force,  Modular  Conversion  and  the  Grow 
the  Army  Initiative.22  The  post  Cold  War  Army  reforms  provide  lessons  applicable  for  the 
current  reductions  and  for  formulating  a  strategy  for  the  subsequent  regeneration  of 
forces  in  response  to  emerging  strategic  demands. 

Transformation  -  The  Interim  Force 

In  1999,  the  Army  unveiled  a  plan  to  transform  from  its  Cold  War  organization 
into  a  lighter,  more  responsive  force.23  Comprehensive  in  scope,  this  plan  had 
implications  across  all  Doctrine,  Organization,  Training,  Leadership  and  Education, 
Material,  Personnel  and  Facilities  (DOTLMPF)  domains.  Transformation  focused  on 
recapitalizing  the  Legacy  Force;  fielding  the  Interim  Force;  and  developing  the  future 
Objective  Force.24  The  transformation  initial  goal  was  to  first  field  two  Initial  BCTs  by 
2003  and  then  an  additional  four  to  six  Interim  BCTs  by  2008  as  part  of  the  Interim 
Force.25  Both  the  initial  BCTs  and  interim  BCTs  were  termed  Stryker  BCTs  (SBCT) 
when  the  Stryker  was  selected  as  the  combat  vehicle  for  those  organizations.  This 
Interim  Force  was  intended  to  serve  as  an  employable,  developmental  bridge  towards 
the  establishment  of  the  Objective  Force  for  the  Army  forces  of  2030  (see  Figure  1). 
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To  help  manage  transformation,  the  Army  embarked  on  a  widespread  strategic 
communications  effort  to  disseminate  the  corresponding  Transformation  Campaign 
Plan.  The  plan  functioned  as  a  living  document  to  integrate  and  synchronize  all  aspects 
of  the  transformation  over  time.27  All  transformation  efforts  were  fully  integrated  into 
related  planning,  budgeting  and  modernization  systems.28  The  initial  SBCTs  were  used 
to  develop  new  doctrine;  the  U.S.  Army  War  College  conducted  wargaming  and 
analysis  of  the  new  organization;  and  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
(TRADOC)  embarked  on  an  enduring  program  to  capture  observations  from  the  initial 
SBCTs.29  Thus,  the  Army  made  substantial  progress  with  the  fielding  and  subsequent 
employment  of  the  Interim  Force  SBCTs  as  evidenced  in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF) 
as  early  as  2004.  However,  with  the  Objective  Force  the  Army  is  still  working  to 
incorporate  into  formations  the  envisioned  science  and  technology  advances  projected 
for  these  ultra-technology  and  fully  networked  brigades.30 
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The  emerging  l&R  concept  should  exploit  the  lessons  learned  from  the  Interim 
Force  fielding  across  all  the  DOTMLPF  domains.  For  instance,  the  Army  identified  its 
remaining  SBCTs  and  their  installations  approximately  four  months  later  than 
anticipated  which  made  efficient  infrastructure  planning  and  budgeting  problematic.31 
Moreover,  combatant  command  planners  did  not  fully  understand  the  strengths  and 
limitations  of  these  new  formations  which  also  impaired  effective  planning  for  their 
employment.32  Flowever,  the  Army  did  establish  a  requirements  task  force  to  keep 
combatant  command  staffs  informed  and  address  combatant  commander  concerns 
associated  with  the  Interim  Force  development  timelines  and  increased  capabilities.33 
TRADOC  (the  lead  coordinating  agent  for  transformation)  also  established  brigade 
coordination  cells  at  the  respective  installations  to  manage  the  fielding  of  the  SBCTs 
and  coordinate  with  the  major  commands.34 

As  the  Army  progressed  in  the  early  years  of  transformation,  it  also  focused  on 
improving  the  training  and  education  of  its  Soldiers  to  meet  new  technical  and 
technological  challenges  posed  by  the  digital  and  networked  force.  Many  of  these  same 
factors  continue  to  affect  the  projected  manning  requirements  for  the  expansion  of  the 
future  modular  force  especially  related  to  the  availability  of  low  density,  highly  skilled 
personnel.35 

Likewise,  the  Army  had  to  balance  funding  for  transformation  with  competing 
priorities  within  the  Army  and  amongst  the  greater  DoD.36  Focusing  on  the  Army’s  ability 
to  invest  in  and  field  the  Interim  Force  (SBCTs),  a  coordinated,  integrated  and  iteratively 
synchronized  campaign  plan  enabled  the  Army  to  realize  its  desired  capability  outcome. 
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Modular  Conversion 


In  2003,  a  few  years  after  initiation  of  force  transformation,  the  Army  added  the 
modularity  initiative  to  its  force  structure  plans.  With  Modular  Conversion,  the  largest 
reorganization  of  the  force  since  World  War  II,  the  Army  shifted  the  operating  force 
focus  from  the  division  to  the  modular  brigade  and  increased  the  pool  of  available  units 
for  deployment.37  This  effort  would  ultimately  grow  the  inventory  of  active  and  reserve 
BCTs  to  73,  45  active  and  28  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG).  Concurrently,  the  Army 
supported  OIF  and  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  (OEF)  as  well  as  the  continued  fielding 
of  remaining  SBCTs  (Interim  Force)  while  continuing  to  pursue  Objective  Force-related 
technologies  prescribed  within  the  Future  Combat  System  (FCS)  Program.  Importantly, 
the  FCS  Program’s  original  design,  actually  a  system-of-systems,  was  also  a  brigade- 
based  program  that  included  19  core  systems  (including  the  network)  and  157 
complementary  systems.  These  systems  exploited  53  critical  technologies  and  required 
34  million  lines  of  software  code  all  in  a  multifunctional  FCS  equipped  organization 
termed  a  unit  of  action  (UA).  The  Objective  Force  UA  approximated  the  SBCT  and 
modular  Brigade  Combat  Team  organizational  design.38  In  many  respects  Modular 
Conversion  postured  the  current  force  to  transition  into  the  Objective  Force  of  2030. 

However,  unlike  the  ongoing  Army  Transformation  with  clear  distinctions 
between  the  Legacy,  Interim  and  Objective  Forces,  modularity  was  envisioned  as  a 
series  of  rolling  changes  leading  to  a  future  modular-based  force.39  Although  not  facing 
the  reductions  in  endstrength  and  budgetary  constraints  of  today,  the  Army’s  modularity 
initiative  has  many  parallels  to  l&R:  “efforts  to  rebalance  force  structure  and  make 
investment  decisions  that  will  shape  the  Army  of  2020  -  all  during  time  of  war.”40 
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In  the  early  years  of  modularity  (2003-2005),  the  Army  quickly  reorganized  two  of 
its  divisions  (3rd  Infantry  Division  and  101st  Airborne  Division)  to  establish  the  first 
series  of  modular  BCTs.  In  parallel,  TRADOC  established  a  modularity  task  force  to 
develop  the  long-term  modular  conversion  concepts  for  the  entire  operating  force.41  The 
Army  extended  the  modularity  effort  to  include  its  remaining  active  divisions  and  the 
BCTs  in  the  ARNG  through  2010  (see  Figure  2).  As  BCT  modularity  progressed,  the 
Army  also  conducted  the  modular  reorganization  of  combat  support  and  combat  service 
support  brigades  across  all  three  components  of  the  Army. 


Figure  2.  Army  Maneuver  Forces  Modular  Conversion  Sequences42 

Similar  to  developing  the  Interim  Force  SBCTs,  the  Army  synchronized  this 
initiative  with  a  supporting  campaign  plan  (Army  Transformation  Roadmap).43  TRADOC 
conducted  scenario-based  analyses  of  the  new  modular  BCT  designs  and  collected 
lessons  learned  as  BCTs  executed  conversions  as  well  as  from  their  combat 
employment  in  OIF  and  OEF.44  Unlike  the  development  of  the  Interim  Force,  the 
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modularity  effort  modified  existing  brigades  with  upgraded  equipment  and  different 

manning  structure  while  concurrently  forming  completely  new  brigades.45 

Due  to  the  operational  demands  for  BCTs  in  OIF/OEF  and  endstrength 

constraints,  BCTs  were  limited  to  two  maneuver  battalions,  a  small  reconnaissance 

squadron,  a  fires  battalion,  a  sustainment  battalion,  a  special  troops  battalion,  and  a 

robust  brigade-level  headquarters.  The  fundamental  change  was  that  modular  BCTs 

were  now  permanently  organized  with  combat  support  and  combat  service  support 

capabilities  that  allowed  semi-independent  operations.  Three  standard  designs  defined 

the  modular  BCTs:  heavy  brigade  combat  teams,  infantry  brigade  combat  teams,  and 

Stryker  brigade  combat  teams  (Interim  Force  BCTs).46  Flowever,  the  heavy  and  infantry 

BCTs  contained  only  two,  vice  three,  maneuver  battalions,  while  the  SBCTs  and  the 

projected  FCS  Brigades  contained  three. 

Though  guided  by  a  campaign  plan,  the  initial  years  of  modularity  were  plagued 

with  uncertainty  and  changing  requirements.  A  2005  U.S.  Government  Accountability 

Office  (GAO)  report  to  Congress  describes  a  complex,  costly  and  difficult  trade-off 

between  sourcing  the  modularity  effort  and  fully  resourcing  the  deployed  fight  with 

modern  equipment  and  skilled,  trained  Soldiers: 

The  magnitude  of  achieving  modularity,  coupled  with  other  major 
transformation  initiatives,  raises  long-term  affordability  issues  for  DoD. 

Until  the  Army  more  fully  defines  the  requirements  and  potential  costs 
associated  with  modularity,  DoD  will  not  be  well  positioned  to  weigh 
competing  priorities  and  make  informed  decisions.  .  ,47 

l&R  plans  should  continue  to  be  informed  by  Modular  Conversion  lessons  related 
to  equipping  the  force,  manning  formations,  the  evolution  of  cost  estimates,  and 
validating  desired  force  capabilities.  During  the  first  four  years  of  modular  conversion 
the  Army  was  challenged  to  fully  equip  modular  units  in  accordance  with  the 
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organizational  design  for  the  BCTs.48  A  key  factor  was  the  imperative  to  first  resource 
deployed  and  deploying  units.49  However,  the  Army  did  establish  a  dynamic  priority 
system  for  equipping  all  components  to  support  changing  readiness  cycles  and 
rotational  deployments.50  Nevertheless,  the  Army’s  support  to  operational  commitments, 
coupled  with  modular  conversion,  was  “outpacing  the  planned  acquisition  or  funding  for 
some  equipment  requirements.”51  This  friction  amongst  competing  priorities  will  occur 
during  future  regeneration  efforts.  Even  with  comprehensive  investment  actions  and  a 
robust  pool  of  stored  equipment,  invariably  new  equipment  to  counter  emerging  enemy 
capabilities  will  be  required  and  developed  for  existing  and  regenerated  combat  forces. 

In  the  early  years  of  modularity,  to  ease  the  manning  demand  associated  with 
ongoing  operations  and  conversion,  the  Army  had  success  with  military-to-civilian 
conversions  and  securing  the  statutory  authority  to  reduce  active  personnel  support  to 
the  reserve  component.  In  2005,  the  Army  converted  approximately  8,000  military 
positions  in  the  generating  force  to  civilian  positions.52  These  military  positions  were 
mostly  transferred  to  the  operating  force.  Additionally,  the  Army  also  had  the  authority  to 
move  up  to  1 ,500  active  Soldiers  from  reserve  component  support  to  the  operating 
force.53  However,  these  measures  were  still  insufficient  to  meet  the  total  manpower 
demands  for  senior  level  Non-Commissioned  Officers  (NCOs)  and  mid-grade  officers. 
Consequently,  newly  converted  BCTs  were  not  fully  manned  with  leaders  at  the 
required  grade  and  skill  level.  Over  the  course  of  implementing  modularity  the  shortage 
of  available  mid-grade  officers  and  NCOs  actually  hindered  the  rapid  growth  of  modular 
formations.54  Paradoxically,  the  long-term  manning  for  modularity  actually  depended 
upon  reducing  the  overall  active  component  endstrength  from  a  temporary  authorization 
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level  while  concurrently  increasing  the  size  of  the  operational  combat  force.55  However, 
the  success  of  increasing  the  available  military  manpower  with  the  conversion  of  military 
positions  to  civilian  positions  within  the  generating  force  provides  a  viable  option  to 
source  future  l&R  regeneration  efforts  provided  that  the  Army  replenishes  the 
generating  force.56 

The  ability  to  fully  understand  and  forecast  funding  requirements  was  a  more 
significant  obstacle  during  Modular  Conversion  than  with  the  development  of  the  Interim 
Force.  With  any  new  undertaking  of  this  scope  and  complexity,  accurate  cost 
forecasting  is  problematic.  In  the  early  stages  of  modularity  the  Army  cost  estimate 
changed  by  71%  from  the  2004  estimate  of  $28  billion  to  the  2005  estimate  of  $48 
billion.57  A  2005  GAO  report  asserted  that  part  of  the  reason  for  the  dramatic  cost 
increase  was  a  lack  of  an  overall  framework  for  tracking  modularity  obligations  that 
differentiated  modularity  costs  and  expenditures  from  those  normally  associated  with 
preparing  units  for  deployment.58  This  convoluted  cost  accounting  prevented  accurate 
cost  estimates  associated  with  implementing  modularity.  Importantly,  Modular 
Conversion  was  not  limited  to  just  BCTs  and  it  included  equipment  procurement  and 
facility  construction  on  a  scale  that  BCT  l&R  will  likely  not  have  to  address.59 
Notwithstanding,  the  sources  of  the  dramatic  increases  in  modularity  costs  can  still 
provide  valuable  insights  in  more  accurately  projecting  costs  for  the  proposed  l&R 
concepts.60  Significantly,  l&R  will  likely  be  conducted  in  an  environment  of  increasing 
fiscal  constraints  requiring  greater  accuracy  for  the  Army’s  cost  projections.  A  small 
scale  experiment  examining  the  regeneration  of  a  BCT  could  provide  insights  into  the 
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complexity  and  costs  of  the  regeneration  concept  and  also  provide  better  estimates  of 
needed  investments  in  equipment  and  manpower. 

Perhaps  the  most  consistent  criticism  of  modularity  within  the  military  and  from 
external  stakeholders  has  been  the  initial  lack  of  rigor  in  validating  the  design  of  the 
modular  BCTs.  For  instance,  criticism  focused  on  the  new  organizational  designs  of  the 
infantry  and  armored  brigades  (formerly  called  ‘heavy’)  and  their  comparative 
effectiveness  across  the  range  of  employment  options.  The  recurring  comment  in  GAO 
reports  has  been:  “Without  performance  metrics  and  a  comprehensive  testing  plan, 
neither  the  Army  or  Congress  will  be  able  to  assess  the  capabilities  of  and  risks 
associated  with  the  modular  force  as  it  is  organized,  staffed,  and  equipped.”61  Clearly, 
the  Army’s  immersion  in  OIF  and  OEF  impaired  comprehensive  testing  and  evaluation. 
Additionally,  a  robust  modular  BCT  organization  would  have  been  too  resource 
intensive  and  may  have  delayed  fielding  more  BCTs  that  were  urgently  needed  for 
OIF/OEF  rotational  deployments.62  Fast,  less  expensive  and  good  enough  might  be  a 
key  set  of  factors  for  future  l&R  efforts  that  support  emerging  contingency  requirements. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  in  recent  years  the  Army  has  bolstered  efforts  to  fully  evaluate 
its  modular  BCTs,  to  include  consideration  for  adding  a  third  maneuver  battalion  to  the 
Infantry  Brigade  Combat  Teams  (IBCTs)  and  Armored  Brigade  Combat  Teams 
(ABCTs).63 

In  addition  to  over  ten  years  of  continuous  multi-component  operations  abroad, 
Modular  Conversion  served  as  another  means  of  aligning  active  Army,  Army  National 
Guard  and  U.S.  Army  Reserve  force  structure  as  well  as  forced  a  closer  integration  of 
the  operating  and  generating  force  activities  within  the  Army.  Correspondingly,  the 
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Army’s  Total  Force  Policy,  based  on  the  DoD  directive  Managing  the  Reserve 
Components  as  an  Operational  Force,  created  a  more  consistent  approach  to 
readiness,  training  and  operational  employment  across  the  “Total  Force.”64 
Grow  the  Army  Initiative 

In  early  2008,  the  Army  had  four  key  initiatives  underway:  continuation  of 
Modular  Conversion;  expanding  the  force  (January  2007  decision  to  grow  the  Army  by 
74,200  personnel);  resetting  equipment;  and  restoring  prepositioned  stocks.65  The  2007 
Grow  the  Army  Initiative  included  plans  to  build  six  additional  active  component  modular 
BCTs  as  well  as  additional  modular  support  units.66  Ultimately,  this  plan  would  build  on 
modularity  and  provide  the  Army  with  a  total  of  73  modular  BCTs.67 

Similarly,  the  Grow  the  Army  Initiative  also  demanded  accurate  cost  forecasting 
and  efficient  manpower  projections.  As  with  Modular  Conversion,  GAO  was  critical  of 
the  process  the  Army  used  to  develop  the  $70.2  billion  (FY2008-2013)  cost  estimate 
and  concluded  that  “the  Army  has  not  developed  a  transparent  and  comprehensive 
funding  plan.”68  For  instance,  the  cost  estimate  did  not  account  for  the  cost  of  additional 
health  care  and  education  support  assistance  (these  funds,  approximately  $2.5  billion, 
were  accounted  for  in  a  different  appropriation);  the  cost  estimate  did  not  fully  account 
for  all  of  the  supporting  civilian  hires  that  accompany  a  growth  in  the  force;  and  the 
initial  estimate  used  standard,  vice  location  specific,  military  construction  estimates  for 
unit  builds.69 

Moreover,  in  October  2007  the  Army  adjusted  its  implementation  timeline  from  a 
completion  date  of  2013  to  2010.  This  created  a  host  of  manning  and  equipping  issues 
related  to  personnel  recruiting  and  retention  and  the  procurement  of  equipment  much 
sooner  than  planned.70  Nevertheless,  by  2007  the  Army  had  fully  developed  Modified 
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Tables  of  Organization  and  Equipment  (MTOE),  designated  capability  managers,  and 
published  doctrine  for  the  modular  BCTs.71  This  framework  has  continually  been  refined 
and  can  inform  future  l&R  efforts. 

The  Army  still  has  three  of  its  2008  initiatives  (continuation  of  Modular 
Conversion;  resetting  equipment;  and  restoring  prepositioned  stocks)  ongoing. 

However,  an  important  difference  is  that  the  Army  now  is  involved  in  reducing  the  size 
of  the  force  vice  expanding  the  force.  Regardless,  the  lessons  from  transformation  of 
the  Interim  Force,  Modular  Conversion  and  the  Grow  the  Army  Initiative  provide 
important  insights  for  developing  comprehensive  Investment  and  Regeneration  plans  for 
Army  2020. 

Assumptions  Guiding  the  Downsize  and  Expansion 

Three  key  strategic-level  problems  define  the  scope  of  l&R  as  well  as  the  overall 
structure  for  Army  2020.  First,  is  the  extreme  difficulty  in  predicting  the  future  strategic 
and  operational  environment.  Second,  is  that  the  response  to  emerging  strategic  threats 
will  require  both  an  immediate  employment  of  ready  forces  and  permit  enough  time  for 
the  Army  to  regenerate  forces  for  long-term  sustained  operations.72  Third,  that  the  Army 
retains  the  capabilities  to  meet  both  immediate  response  requirements  and  reverse  its 
downsizing  process  between  now  and  the  point  in  time  where  its  investment  and 
regeneration  measures  have  been  fully  implemented.  In  other  words,  it  must  retain  a 
response  and  regeneration  capability  throughout  the  transition  period  with  front-end 
investments  in  regeneration  in-stride  with  the  reduction  of  forces  (see  Figure  3). 73 
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AMERICA'S  ARMY: 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  NATION  " 


Investment  and  Regeneration 


Start  Point:  569K  A/C,  358.2K  ARNG,  and  206K  USAR 


Purpose:  Recommend  strategies,  policies  and  investments 
enabling  the  Army  to  regenerate  formations  and  endstrength 

required  by  a  future,  unforeseen  crisis  or  war  1 

Figure  3.  Investment  and  Regeneration74 
Meeting  these  three  force  structure  challenges  mitigates  risk  and  preserves 
strategic  options  for  the  Nation  as  the  DoD  reduces  the  size  of  the  armed  forces.75 
Correspondingly,  there  is  a  need  for  critical,  creative  thought  to  inform  the  journey  to 
Army  2020:  one  based  on  an  appreciation  for  the  past  decade’s  transformation  and 
conversion  lessons. 

Assumptions  -  Brigade  Combat  Team  Investment  and  Regeneration76 

Emerging  Army  planning  reflects  several  key  assumptions  informing  progress 
towards  implementing  Investment  and  Regeneration  measures.77  Assumptions  for  the 
overall  program  include:  retaining  a  strong  cadre  of  noncommissioned  and  mid-grade 
officers  to  form  the  core  of  potential  new  formations;  continued  investment  in  Army 
Special  Operations  Forces;  ready  and  accessible  reserve  component  forces;  and  that 
the  Nation’s  industrial  base  will  remain  capable  of  expanding.78  Specific  to  the  BCT  l&R 
effort,  the  Army  planning  includes  the  following  assumptions: 
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•  The  decision  to  regenerate  capabilities  will  be  directed  in  response  to  an 
unforeseen  requirement  or  change  in  the  defense  strategy  post  FY18. 

•  No  new  Divisional  Headquarters  will  be  generated;  the  (3)  regenerated 
Infantry  BCTs  will  be  assigned  one  (1)  each  to  three  (3)  existing  Divisions. 

•  Army  will  identify  up  to  5k  mid-grade  officers/NCOs  in  the  generating  force  to 
support  BCT  advance  party  (ADVON)  assignment  and  enabler  force 
manning. 

•  It  will  take  1 8  months  from  execution  to  earliest  arrival  date. 

•  Equipping  shortfalls  could  be  mitigated  by  utilizing  equipment  from  the  most 
recently  reduced  IBCTs;  retain  3xlBCT  sets  for  training  and  equipping. 

•  Available  theater  provided  equipment  and/or  Army  pre-positioned  sets  can  be 
used  to  mitigate  equipment  shortfalls. 

•  Re-use  Warm  Bases  from  most  recently  reduced  BCTs. 

•  Additional  Active  Component  (AC)  Endstrength  may  be  required  to  expand 
beyond  (3)  IBCTs. 

•  Army  will  implement  forward-funding  strategies  to  execute  initial  regeneration; 
l&R  overseas  contingency  operations  funding  will  reimburse  initial  costs.79 

The  initial  course  of  action  the  Army  is  developing  focuses  on  regeneration  of 
IBCTs;  this  assumes  that  sufficient  ABCTs  and  SBCTs  exist  in  the  POM  (Program 
Objective  Memorandum)  14-18  force  to  meet  surge  requirements  between  now  and 
2020.  ABCTs  and  SBCTs  are  more  expensive  and  more  difficult  to  rapidly  man  and 
equip;  this  also  makes  ABCTs  and  SBCTs  lucrative  targets  for  cost  savings.  Thus, 
overall  strategic  risk  is  highly  dependent  on  the  accurate  projection  of  operational  and 
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strategic  requirements  for  the  capabilities  provided  by  these  heavy  units.  This 
assumption  must  continually  be  challenged  based  on  how  U.S.  allied  and  partner 
militaries  evolve  their  organic  heavy  force  capabilities. 

The  BCT  l&R  assumptions  rest  on  the  premise  that  the  Army  will  sustain,  and 
adapt  as  necessary,  the  Army  Force  Generation  (ARFORGEN)  model.  With  almost  a 
decade  of  managing  sustained  operations  using  the  ARFORGEN  model,  the  Army  has 
developed  efficient  practices  that  balance  the  frequency  and  duration  of  deployments 
for  contingency  operations  (boots  on  the  ground  or  (BOG)  time)  with  time  back  at  home 
station  (Dwell  time).  The  current  ARFORGEN  model  objective  states  one  year  deployed 
for  every  two  years  at  home  for  active  component  units  and  one  year  deployed  for  every 
five  years  at  home  for  reserve  component  units:  BOG:Dwell  ratio  of  1 :2  and  1 :5 
respectively.80  Following  the  initial  response  and  conduct  of  operations  to  resolve  and 
stabilize  the  crisis,  the  Army’s  goal  would  be  to  expand  the  force  to  achieve  these 
objective  BOG:Dwe!l  ratios. 

The  challenge  is  to  maintain  enough  units  to  be  able  to  meet  the  surge  demands 
and  then  have  the  strategic  depth  to  rapidly  expand  the  force  to  support  sustained 
operations.  This  challenge  can  be  overcome  if  the  reserve  component  is  sized  to  meet 
expected  requirements;  RC  force  structure  (BCTs,  enablers,  etc.)  must  be  sized  to 
address  ARFORGEN  RC  objective  BOG:Dwell  ratios  as  well  as  the  sourcing  of  late 
deploying  enablers  for  all  components.  Thus,  regeneration  can  focus  on  the  strategic 
requirements  for  forces  beyond  all  component’s  existing  force  structure.  As  was 
experienced  during  OIF  and  OEF,  the  ARFORGEN  model  BOG:Dwell  times  and  the 
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numbers  of  units  were  adjusted  (Grow  the  Army  Initiative)  to  meet  strategic  and 
operational  requirements. 

Importantly,  the  assumption  that  the  Army  will  retain  and  identify  upwards  of 
5,000  mid-grade  leaders  in  the  generating  force  illustrates  the  Army’s  appreciation  for 
the  lessons  learned  from  Modular  Conversion  and  the  Grow  the  Army  Initiative.  This 
allows  the  generating  force  to  anticipate  and  plan  for  the  absence  and  substitution  of 
mid-grade  leaders  during  regeneration.  This  cadre  of  officers  and  NCOs  will  provide  a 
pre-designated  manpower  pool  that  can  lead  and  manage  the  manning,  equipping  and 
training  of  these  new  units  throughout  their  transition. 

Provided  that  BCT  l&R  is  focused  on  IBCTs,  the  18  month  window  to  train,  man 
and  equip  a  BCT  appears  suitable  based  on  the  Army’s  experiences  from  the  stand-up 
of  new  IBCTs  during  Modular  Conversion.  However,  as  observed  with  SBCTs  during 
fielding  of  the  Interim  Force,  the  timeline  would  likely  need  to  be  lengthened  for  the 
establishment  of  SBCTs  and  ABCTs.  Moreover,  as  the  Army  continues  to  field  and 
equip  units  with  highly  technical  and  complex  mission  command  and  other  weapon 
systems,  the  required  training  and  equipping  time  may  need  to  be  extended.  The  Army 
could  examine  this  assumption  through  a  deliberate  evaluation  plan  executed  in-stride 
with  units  transitioning  though  existing  ARFORGEN  cycles. 

Moreover,  these  assumptions  are  feasible  for  initial,  baseline  MTOE  unit 
equipping  requirements,  but  they  are  too  limited  when  considering  the  lessons  learned 
from  modular  conversion  conducted  concurrent  with  resourcing  ongoing  operations.  As 
previously  indicated,  the  conduct  of  complex  contingency  operations  will  invariably  drive 
the  procurement  of  new  equipment  and  modified  organizational  requirements.  These 
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requirements  will  likely  not  be  completely  met  by  existing  equipment  sets.  However,  the 
Army  will  likely  exploit  existing  equipment  stocks  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

Although  there  are  extensive  budget  implications  for  keeping  unused  facilities 
warm,  the  unit  basing  assumption  addresses  the  challenges  experienced  with  Interim 
Force  fielding  and  the  Modular  Conversion.  It  also  takes  advantage  of  recent 
construction  in  support  of  the  Grow  the  Army  Initiative  which,  unless  deliberately 
retained  for  this  purpose,  would  likely  be  converted  for  other  uses.  For  the  near  and 
mid-term,  the  Army  has  the  facilities  and  capacity  to  accommodate  regenerated  units. 
Moreover,  ongoing  mobilization  studies  will  help  inform  the  basing  options  associated 
with  this  assumption. 

The  assumption  that  “additional  AC  endstrength  may  be  required  to  expand 
beyond  (3)  IBCTs”  does  not  fully  reflect  the  lessons  from  recent  expansion  efforts  for 
the  Army.  This  assumption  is  looking  at  generating  more  than  three  IBCTs  when  it  must 
also,  more  broadly,  consider  the  simultaneous  need  to  generate  the  units  that  support 
BCTs.  Generally,  the  creation  of  three  3,500  Soldier  IBCTs  also  requires  extensive 
additional  manpower  for  the  enablers  to  support  these  brigades;  the  problem  is  not  just 
about  expanding  beyond  three  IBCTs,  it  is  about  having  the  enabling  forces  that  are 
required  to  support  the  IBCTs  that  are  generated.  The  manpower  bill  for  expanding 
beyond  three  IBCTs  could  likely  not  be  achieved  by  cross-leveling  manpower  internal  to 
the  active  Army,  but  instead  would  require  an  increased  reliance  on  the  reserve 
component  or  a  corresponding  increase  in  endstrength. 

With  respect  to  the  funding  strategies  assumptions,  Modular  Conversion  and  the 
Grow  the  Army  Initiative  highlight  the  need  for  the  Army  to  maintain  transparency  with 
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Congress  during  an  expansion.  To  provide  accurate  cost  estimates,  the  Army  should 
experiment  with  regenerating  a  BCT  (and  enablers)  to  refine  the  cost  projections  for  the 
l&R  plan  and,  where  possible,  should  develop  an  acceptable  funding  strategy  to  meet 
the  front-end  costs  with  pre-designated  bill-payers. 

Considering  the  overarching  assumptions  in  support  of  evolving  plans  for  BCT 
l&R  in  light  of  the  past  decade’s  transformation  initiatives,  the  Army  has  established  a 
logical  planning  framework  to  guide  the  investment  strategy.  Nevertheless,  the  wide 
range  of  stakeholders  must  challenge  and  contribute  to  the  iterative  evaluation  and 
refinement  of  these  assumptions  to  ensure  they  remain  suitable,  feasible  and 
acceptable  throughout  their  implementation.  l&R  is  an  evolutionary  process;  it  will 
change  with  experience  and  potentially  survive  well  beyond  Army  2020. 

Experimentation  with  BCT  regeneration  will  allow  the  Army  to  both  refine  the 
assumptions  and  improve  cost  estimates.  Moreover,  as  the  Army  considers  additional 
reduction  in  forces  for  both  the  active  and  the  reserve  component,  it  must  continuously 
re-examine  the  l&R  strategy  as  exigent  circumstances  drive  changes  in  resourcing 
decisions  and  priorities. 

BCT  Investment  and  Regeneration  Options  in  Development 

The  Army’s  emerging  l&R  efforts  are  already  comprehensively  integrated  into  the 
lines  of  effort  in  the  integrated  plan  for  Army  2020. 81  Although  l&R  plans  and  courses  of 
action  will  be  refined  over  time,  aspects  of  l&R  are  already  being  addressed  in  the  TAA 
(Total  Army  Analysis)  and  POM  builds  for  201 5-1 9  and  201 6-2020  respectively.  For 
BCT  l&R,  the  Army  has  made  extensive  progress  in  developing  and  assessing  potential 
IBCT  courses  of  action. 
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The  Army’s  base  course  of  action  regenerates  a  two-maneuver  battalion  IBCT  to 
include  enablers  from  ‘existing’  three-maneuver  battalion  IBCTs  with  a  growth  rate  of 
generating  one  new  two-maneuver  battalion  IBCT  a  year  for  three  years.82  A  parallel 
effort,  also  part  of  Army  2020,  is  the  assessment  to  restore  the  third  maneuver  battalion 
to  IBCTs  and  ABCTs.83  The  manpower  required  for  establishing  the  third  battalion  could 
come  from  the  deactivation  of  at  least  eight  BCTs.  This  would  result  in  most  of  the 
‘existing’  BCTs  having  three  maneuver  battalions.  These  same  battalions  could  then 
serve  as  the  source  for  regenerating  2-maneuver-battalion  BCTs  when  the  strategic 
situation  dictated.  The  outcome  of  this  approach  is  to  have  highly  capable  3-maneuver- 
battailon  BCTs  as  part  of  the  standing  Army  to  rapidly  respond  to  high-risk  contingency 
operations.  Then,  if  the  strategic  situation  dictates,  use  those  battalions  to  create 
additional,  less-capable  brigades  to  support  long-duration  lower-risk  stability  operations 
with  enough  forces  to  provide  an  acceptable  BOG:Dwell  ratio.  Similar  to  the  Modular 
Conversion:  fast,  less  expensive  and  good  enough  might  be  a  key  set  of  factors  for  l&R 
efforts  in  support  of  future  relatively  low  risk  deployment  requirements. 

The  Army  is  also  developing  branches  to  their  base  case  IBCT  course  of  action. 
The  first  is  to  regenerate  two  IBCTs  in  the  first  two  years  (one  per  year)  and  then 
regenerate  an  ABCT  in  the  third  year.  The  second  branch  is  to  regenerate  three  two- 
maneuver  battalion  IBCTs  with  enablers  from  existing  three-maneuver  battalion  IBCTs 
in  one  year.84  In  support  of  the  base  and  branch  plans,  the  Army  has  conducted 
analyses  across  the  DOTLMPF  domains  to  develop  a  timeline  that  accounts  for  key 
training,  manning  and  equipping  requirements.85  Significantly,  the  analysis  incorporates 
many  of  the  lessons  learned  from  the  past  decade’s  transformation-related  initiatives. 
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Also,  detailed  manning  and  equipping  documents  (such  as  modified  tables  of 
organization  and  equipment  or  MTOEs)  are  being  developed  to  facilitate  the  integration 
of  cadre  personnel  and  efficient  equipping  of  the  BCTs.86 

Using  insights  gleaned  from  the  analyses  of  the  base  case  courses  of  action  and 
the  recent  Total  Army  Analysis  (TAA)  15-19,  the  force  development  community  is 
exploring  other  courses  of  action.  One  such  course  of  action  centers  on  regenerating  a 
three-maneuver  battalion  IBCT  plus  enablers,  without  cross-leveling  battalions  from 
existing  BCTs,  at  a  rate  of  one  IBCT  per  year  for  three  years.87  This  course  of  action 
provides  unique  manning  and  equipping  challenges  based  upon  the  increased  scope  of 
the  regeneration  efforts. 

Investment  and  Regeneration  Opportunities 

BCT  l&R  has  made  progress  in  scoping  the  many  challenges  in  rapidly 
regenerating  Army  forces.  However,  l&R  is  a  work-in-progress  and  many  of  the 
planning  concepts  have  not  been  fully  developed  for  the  multitude  of  enablers  or  for  the 
probable  increases  in  the  generating  force.  Clearly,  the  magnitude  and  duration  of  the 
l&R  effort  will  depend  upon  the  future  operational  and  strategic  environment  with  its 
attendant  threats,  opportunities  and  situational  context. 

Holistically  Anticipate  Future  Demand88 

l&R  should  continue  to  consider  the  range  of  future  military  operations  and  their 
operational  characteristics,  and  also  challenge  the  assumptions  that  frame  l&R  plans 
and  programs.89  As  General  Dempsey  stated  in  testimony  to  Congress:  “we  generally 
find  that  we  don’t  predict  the  future  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.”90  As  requirements  in 
the  strategy  or  environment  change,  such  as  forward  presence  commitments  or  shaping 
and  deterring  options,  contingency  responses  will  have  to  be  modified. 
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For  BCT  l&R  to  mitigate  risk,  the  Army  is  using  a  series  of  contingency  scenarios 
to  examine  potential  future  demand  requirements.91  Moreover,  force  managers  are 
already  leveraging  the  work  of  the  TAA  15-19  Capability  Demand  Analysis  to  consider 
future  demands  over  multi-year  scenarios  that  includes  a  range  of  military  missions.92  In 
parallel,  studies  such  as  “U.S.  Ground  Force  Capabilities  through  2020”  produced  by 
the  Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies  provide  an  objective  assessment  of 
the  predicted  range,  scale  and  demand  for  future  military  ground  operations.93  These 
studies  inform  stakeholders  and  productively  challenge  existing  contingency  models. 
Ultimately,  to  anticipate  demand,  the  l&R  problem  will  also  have  to  be  considered 
holistically,  as  the  generation  of  capability  in  any  one  category  (BCTs,  support 
formations,  enabler  formations  or  new  capabilities)  will  often  influence  the  demand  or 
employment  capacity  in  the  other  categories  of  capability. 

Develop  Stryker  or  Armored  Brigade  Combat  Team  Courses  of  Action 

Subsequent  phases  of  BCT  l&R  planning  should  consider  alternative  courses  of 
action  that  emphasize  SBCTs  and  ABCTs.  The  IBCT  base  course  of  action  is  a  logical 
point  of  departure  for  BCT  l&R.  This  base  case  enables  rapid,  parallel  planning  across 
the  greater  l&R  effort.  The  IBCT  course  of  action  is  informed  by  the  demands  for  forces 
over  the  past  decade  of  combat  operations.  In  certain  stages  of  OIF  and  OEF,  ABCTs 
operated  in  a  motorized  or  wheeled  configuration  based  on  the  operating  environment. 
Significantly  though,  ABCTs  and  Stryker  formations  still  played  pivotal  roles  in  other 
stages  of  those  operations. 

Future  analysis  should  examine  the  full  range  of  requirements  and  risks  and  take 
into  account  how  allied  and  partner  militaries  evolve.94  The  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies’  recent  study  asserts  that  U.S.  military  armored  capabilities  will 
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remain  in  demand  and  that  this  armored  capability  is  becoming  harder  to  resource  from 
our  allies’  armies.95  The  study  indicates  that:  “Partner  nations’  ground  force  capabilities 
are  increasingly  converging  toward  middleweight  forces  with  regional,  rather  than  global 
reach.”96  As  the  U.S.  strengthens  alliances  and  builds  the  capacity  of  partners,  the 
Center  for  New  American  Security’s  Travis  Sharp  also  cautions  that  many  of  the  U.S.’s 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  allies  started  their  reductions  in  defense  spending 
while  the  U.S.  Army  was  beginning  the  Grow  the  Army  Initiative.97  U.S.  allies  can  and 
must  be  counted  on,  but  in  future  contingencies,  the  U.S.  Army  will  likely  be  the  primary 
provider  of  armored  formations.  Retaining  heavy  and  expensive  formations  in  the  face 
of  growing  budget  constraints  will  be  problematic  but  deserves  continual, 
comprehensive  assessment. 

Examine  a  Total  Force  Course  of  Action:  Multi-Component  Brigade  Combat  Teams98 

The  timing  assumption  guiding  BCT  l&R  is  very  short  with  only  “18  months  from 
execution  to  earliest  arrival  date.”99  Timeliness  is  important  but  these  regenerated  BCTs 
will  most  likely  replace  or  reinforce  already  deployed  units  after  the  initial  crisis  is 
stabilized.  Consequently,  they  could  feasibly  be  formed  with  resources  drawn  from  all 
three  components. 

A  multi-component  BCT  course  of  action  should  be  developed  and  assessed 
using  Training  Support  Brigades  (TSB)  as  the  core  of  the  generated  BCT  headquarters. 
The  Army  presently  has  16  TSBs  organized  under  First  Army’s  two  division 
headquarters.100  These  TSBs  are  multi-component  brigades  with  headquarters  that  are 
already  garrisoned  at  the  Army’s  mobilization  training  centers.  TSBs  work  with  ARNG 
and  U.S.  Army  Reserve  (USAR)  units  on  a  habitual  basis  and  operate  continuously  with 
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the  ARFORGEN  process  by  supporting  programs  that  assist  units  with  training  and 
readiness. 

A  TSB  headquarters,  with  augmented  personnel,  could  form  the  brigade 
headquarters  and  perform  many  of  the  BCT  l&R  ADVON  functions.  Active  or  ARNG 
BCTs  could  provide  maneuver  battalions  and  the  fires  battalion  could  come  from  ARNG 
fires  brigades.  The  enablers  and  sustainment  battalion  could  be  sourced  from  all  three 
components.101  This  course  of  action  could  potentially  save  up  to  six  months  from  the 
current  18-month  timeline  being  developed  to  generate  IBCTs.102  Of  note,  ongoing 
implementation  of  Army  Total  Force  Policy  is  creating  the  conditions  to  enable  rapid  and 
comprehensive  integration  of  active  and  reserve  forces  at  the  tactical  level.103 

There  are  costs  to  such  a  course  of  action.  Taking  a  TSB  from  the  generating 
force  at  a  time  when  the  demand  to  assist  other  ARNG  and  USAR  units  with  training, 
mobilization  and  deployment  removes  a  key  capability  from  the  generating  force  when  it 
is  urgently  required.  However,  the  Army  does  have  16  of  these  brigades.  Moreover,  if 
BCT  reorganization  does  not  occur  as  proposed,  the  maneuver  battalions  for  this  option 
would  likely  have  to  be  created  anew,  potentially  using  the  TSB’s  training  support 
battalions  as  cadre  personnel. 

Explore  Options  to  Consolidate  and  Train  ADVON  Personnel:  Cadre  Units 

The  Army  is  committed  to  maintaining  a  cadre  of  mid-grade  officers  and  NCOs  in 
the  generating  force  to  transfer  in  support  of  the  regeneration  of  BCTs  and  enabler 
formations.104  This  investment  is  being  refined  through  ongoing  grade  plate  reviews  to 
potentially  retain  a  limited  number  of  personnel  in  the  force  at  higher  skill  levels  than 
may  be  required  by  those  generating  force  positions  so  they  can  fill  BCT  positions  when 

needed.105  For  warrant  officers  and  NCOs  in  high-demand/low-density  (HD/LD)  Military 
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Occupational  Specialties  this  is  significant  as  the  generating  force  generally  cannot 
grow  mid-level  leaders  and  technical  experts  inside  a  one  to  three  year  timeline.  Thus, 
the  Army  should  develop  options  to  designate  select  organizations  as  l&R  cadre  units 
and  then  assign  a  portion  of  the  pre-designated  mid-grade  leaders  into  these  formations 
to  man  the  future  regenerated  BCTs.106 

Example  organizations  that  could  serve  as  standing  l&R  cadre  formations  are 
Training  Support  Brigades  (mentioned  above)  and  garrison  headquarters.  These 
organizations  approximate  brigade-level  headquarters  structure  and  are  usually 
collocated  where  new  BCTs  will  be  formed.107  With  this  option,  force  managers  would 
likely  have  to  modify  the  MTOEs  to  add  authorizations  to  be  able  to  augment  the  new 
BCTs  with  sufficient  numbers  of  ADVON  personnel.  Such  an  investment  could  ease, 
and  even  accelerate,  activities  during  regeneration. 

Notwithstanding,  there  will  be  select  personnel,  based  on  career  field,  that  are 
just  too  few  in  numbers  to  dedicate  to  a  cadre  unit  or  that  could  better  maintain 
perishable  skills  at  other  duty  locations.  For  these  key  personnel,  alternative  manning 
strategies  will  have  to  be  developed  or  the  Army  will  need  to  assume  risk  with  soldiers 
at  lower  rank  or  skills  levels.  One  such  potential  alternative  manning  strategy  could 
center  on  increased  reliance  on  a  more  adaptable  and  intensely  managed  Individual 
Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  to  selectively  resource  HD/LD  personnel.108  Selected  personnel 
from  the  IRR  could  form  a  replacement  pool  in  the  “Strategic  Individual  Reserve.”109 

Establishing  standing  l&R  cadre  units  would  likely  provide  better  cohesion  and 
improve  a  cadre  formation’s  transition  to  an  operational  BCT,  minimizing  the  risk  for 
operational  forces  while  accepting  more  risk  for  the  generating  mission  ...  a  likely 
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prudent  tradeoff.  This  option  could  include  the  establishment  of  a  brigade  coordination 
cell  that  could  be  maintained  in  a  partially-manned  status  to  facilitate  the  future 
generation  of  a  BCT.  As  discussed  earlier,  similar  coordination  cells  were  effective 
during  the  fielding  of  the  Interim  Force.110 

Additionally,  the  leaders  in  these  standing  cadre  formations  could  develop 
relationships  with  the  division  headquarters  and  collocated  active  BCTs  that  the  newly 
organized  BCT  will  ultimately  deploy  to  combat.  These  l&R  cadre  organizations  could 
participate  in  division  exercises  to  cultivate  an  appreciation  for  how  the  potential  higher 
headquarters  will  conduct  mission  command  in  a  deployed  environment.  This 
consolidated  core  of  cadre  could  also  develop  a  training  program  that  sustains  key  skills 
and  staff  competencies  related  to  their  BCT  operational  tasks.  Ultimately,  the  capacity 
of  the  consolidated  cadre  could  be  monitored  with  a  supporting  l&R  BCT  readiness 
reporting  system  that  could  be  incorporated  into  existing  Army  readiness  reporting 
processes. 

The  consolidation  of  ADVON  personnel  into  cadre  units  will  clearly  result  in  an 
immediate  loss  in  capability  when  a  TSB  or  part  of  a  garrison  command  is  pulled  from 
its  primary  mission  to  regenerate  a  BCT.  However,  under  the  current  plan,  the 
generating  force  is  already  going  to  carry  a  large  part  of  this  ADVON  burden  and  will 
already  need  to  backfill  these  positions.  Moreover,  an  expanded  use  of  generating  force 
cadre  would  likely  increase  the  numbers  of  Department  of  the  Army  civilians  or 
contractors  required  to  backfill  those  positions. 

Sustain  Research  into  Alternatives  in  Support  of  Regeneration111 

As  the  Army  assesses  further  cuts  in  force  structure  such  as  the  reduction  of  the 
inventory  of  active  BCTs  (beyond  the  eight  BCTs  programmed),  there  is  value  in 
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reconsidering  the  round-out  brigade  concepts  the  Army  employed  in  the  1980s.  That 
concept  could  include  the  designation  of  round-up  reserve  component  battalions  as  the 
third  maneuver  battalion  for  active  component  two-maneuver  battalion  BCTs.  Moreover, 
there  could  be  utility  in  returning  to  the  Enhanced  Separate  Brigade  concept  employed 
in  the  1990s  to  have  select  RC  units  manned  and  equipped  at  higher  readiness  levels  to 
facilitate  their  rapid  mobilization  and  deployment.  Though  both  of  these  options  are 
politically  charged  endeavors,  these  alternatives  could  mitigate  risk  to  readiness  in  an 
increasingly  austere  fiscal  environment. 

The  Army  is  already  considering  options  to  adapt  the  ARFORGEN  model.112 
Options  should  include  development  of  a  combination  cyclic  and  tiered  readiness 
system.  Such  an  approach  would  allow  the  Army  to  focus  limited  resources  on  the  right 
formations  at  the  required  time.  Formations  scheduled  for  operations  as  a  Deployment 
Expeditionary  Force  (DEF)  could  function  under  the  current  cyclic  readiness  model 
(ARFORGEN).  While  formations  programmed  for  potential  contingencies,  Contingency 
Expeditionary  Forces  (CEF),  could  be  resourced  and  managed  through  tiered 
readiness.  A  tiered  readiness  program,  that  includes  unit  ALOs  (Authorized  Level  of 
Organization),  would  allow  the  Army,  after  fully  resourcing  DEF  units,  to  manage  limited 
remaining  resources  across  the  CEF  force  in  a  predictable  manner. 

Recommendations 

The  Army  has  already  made  significant  strides  with  investment  and  regeneration 
planning  in  support  of  Army  2020.  In  particular,  BCT  l&R  planning  and  assessments  are 
already  surfacing  viable  resource  options.  These  options  reflect  a  comprehensive 
appreciation  for  recent  transformation  and  expansion  initiatives.  As  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  has  stated:  “The  opportunity  we  have  at  this  moment  in  time  is  to  break  with 
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historic  trends  whereby  budget  cuts  led  to  diminished  military  might.  .  .  unlike  in  years 
past,  we’ve  been  given  a  real  chance  to  ‘get  it  right.’”113  In  addition  to  the  observations 
and  opportunities  outlined  above,  the  following  recommendations  are  provided  in 
support  of  the  dialogue  informing  the  planning  for  Army  2020: 

•  Sustain  the  robust  synchronization  effort  for  l&R;  synchronization  was  pivotal 
to  fielding  the  Interim  Force.114 

•  Plan  and  program  for  experimentation  to  regenerate  and  deploy  a  BCT;  only 
by  actually  generating  a  BCT  will  the  Army  understand  the  complexity, 
capture  the  costs  and  refine  the  processes  for  manning,  training,  equipping 
and  basing  a  new  BCT.115 

•  Incorporate  l&R  BCTs  into  efforts  to  adapt  the  ARFORGEN  model.116 

•  Leverage  Army  Total  Force  policy  to  accelerate  active  and  reserve 
component  integration  in  support  of  l&R. 

•  Specify  l&R  organizations  in  Compo  4;  this  could  enable  coordination  and 
synergy  among  Compo  1 , 2  and  3  force  managers  and  integrators.117 

•  Encourage  research  into  alternative  expansion  strategies  in  an  effort  to 
continue  to  mitigate  risk.118 

•  Develop  policy  options  to  incentivize  serving  as  l&R  cadre  members;  perhaps 
such  an  assignment  could  be  considered  a  broadening  or  key  developmental 
assignment  for  mid-grade  officers  and  NCOs.119 

•  Continue  to  acknowledge  that  the  Army  is  in  transition  through  an  aggressive 
public  and  command  information  campaign  to  sustain  action  and  dialogue  in 
support  of  Army  2020. 120 
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Conclusion121 


The  looming  fiscal  crisis  portends  profound  changes  for  the  Army  and  provides 
compelling  justification  for  Investment  and  Regeneration  in  support  of  Army  2020.  The 
current  DoD  strategy  accounts  for  the  DoD’s  $487  billion  reduction  in  funding  over  the 
next  decade.122  The  strategy  and  reductions  in  spending  are  driving  the  Army  plan  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  force  between  now  and  201 7. 123  Importantly,  the  Army’s  plan  for 
Army  2020  includes  investments  to  retain  the  ability  to  rapidly  regenerate  forces  to  meet 
likely  strategic  requirements.  There  are  immediate  force  structure  trade-offs.  For 
instance,  resources  committed  now  to  regenerate  forces  in  the  future  are  generally  not 
being  used  to  resource  current  deployable  force  structure.  Predicting  the  scope  and 
duration  of  future  conflicts  is  problematic  so  the  Army’s  strategy  for  Investment  and 
Regeneration  is  central  to  mitigating  risk  and  preserving  the  Army’s  ability  to  meet  its 
future  obligations  to  the  Nation. 

This  paper  examined  the  force  structure  options  under  the  current  budget 
reductions.  However,  the  DoD  will  likely  have  to  make  additional  defense  cuts  in  the 
future.124  With  further  cuts,  the  Army’s  Investment  and  Regeneration  efforts  could 
become  even  more  important  and  larger  in  scope.  As  Secretary  McHugh  has  stated: 
“Reversibility  is  the  sine  qua  non  to  ensuring  that  the  Army  can  rapidly  grow  when  our 
Nation  calls.”125  The  urgency  to  make  investment  and  regeneration  a  sustainable  part  of 
the  integrated  plan  for  Army  2020  is  palpable  and  deserves  continued  synchronization, 
experimentation,  assessment  and  creative  solutions  to  ensure  the  Army  remains  “the 
Nation’s  force  of  decisive  action,  ready  today  and  prepared  for  tomorrow.”126 
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